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Review of the Instructional Program, Operations and Business 
Services of the Kansas City (Missouri) School District: 
Report of the Strategic Support Teams 

of the 

Council of the Great City Schools 



Executive Summary of Findings and Recommendations 



Findings 

The Kansas City (Missouri) School District is struggling. Its students are 
achieving well below their peers statewide, and their performance has not been getting 
much better of late. The number of parents enrolling their children in the city school 
system has been falling steadily over the years. And public confidence in the district 
appears to be fragile at best. The Kansas City school system is not alone, however. 

Urban public schools across the country face many of the same challenges to one 
degree or another. Few institutions, public or private, in fact, are under the kind of 
pressure to improve that urban education is under. Urban public schools are being told to 
produce results on tighter budgets or get out of the way. We are being told to improve or 
see the public go somewhere else. We are being told to be accountable for what we do or 
let some one else do it. Some of the criticism is justified. Some of it is not. Either way, 
we are being challenged by the court of public opinion and by history to improve student 
achievement to levels that no nation has ever asked of its schools. 

Many groups might have folded under the pressure, giving up in the face of 
mounting criticism. But urban school systems across the country are doing what a lot of 
people didn’t think they were capable of doing. They are rising to the occasion and 
teaching their children in ways that many find surprising. Student achievement is 
increasing. Achievement gaps are showing signs of narrowing. Management and 
operations are improving. And public confidence shows signs of renewal. The gains have 
not stopped the criticism or muted the pressure, but the trend lines suggest that urban 
education is on the right track. 

Kansas City, for its part, also has seen some progress over the last few years. The 
outgoing superintendent served for a longer period than did most of his immediate 
predecessors, adding a measure of stability to a system that was constantly changing its 
leadership. The school board is attaining a new sense of equilibrium under the leadership 
of its current president, has moved to sharpen its goals, and recently retained outside help 
to address some of the operational problems described in this report. The district 
implemented a number of important instructional strategies, improved its credentialing 
status, emerged from its long-running desegregation order, improved its accreditation 
ratings, and launched an ambitious new effort to reform its high schools. None of these 
were small steps forward. 
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Still, the school district faces substantial challenges. The district has a sketchy 
vision for where it is going and how — although the board is working on clarifying and 
strengthening that vision. The school board continues to waste too much time on 
administrative trivia rather than on strategic direction. The instructional program lacks 
cohesion and forward momentum. The district has put into place a number of strategies to 
improve instruction, but these strategies often lack quality, are poorly conceived, are 
weakly implemented, and fail to connect in any systemic fashion. No one is really 
accountable for results. Staff members have been locked in pitched battles about how to 
proceed. The reading program is not as strong as it needs to be. Professional development 
for teachers and staff is anemic. The interim assessment system doesn’t tell the district 
what it needs to know in order to boost performance. No machinery exists for intervening 
with students as they fall behind. The school system lacks an effective way of monitoring 
program implementation or using its abundant data to make good policy or program 
decisions. And, the district’s important high school reforms are probably not going to 
result in the kind of improvement that the public expects, given the way those reforms are 
structured. 

On the operational side of the house, the district continues to experience high 
senior management- staff turnover. Its staff capacity is often weak, and personnel are 
poorly organized for maximum efficiency. The human resources office continues to 
struggle with timely hiring and has a flawed position control system. The budget does not 
align with strategic priorities — in part because there are no identifiable strategic goals — 
and has limited multiyear forecasting capacity. Operations often lack procedures manuals 
and clear reporting lines. The technology system has a number of identifiable security 
weaknesses and lacks standards. Facilities projects are poorly coordinated. Transportation 
is more costly than it needs to be and continues to rely heavily on manual routing 
procedures. Purchasing processes are inefficient in obtaining the best values for the 
district. And major contracts for support services are renewed continually without 
competitive bidding. 

In general, the school system is highly fractured and operates mostly in separate 
silos that lack coordination and collaboration. Many senior staff jobs are held by interim 
managers, who are often not clear about what the system wants. Many good and talented 
people work in the school system, but their work is often done in isolation without much 
support or direction from the district’s leadership. In short, the district is not working as a 
team on behalf of the city’s children. 

Some of this situation can be traced to a system that did not always control its 
own operations and functions. Over the years, the school district has been run or overseen 
by any number of outside groups and individuals — the courts, the state, business and 
foundation interests, external consultants of all kinds, and others. All of these groups 
have been well-intentioned and justified in their frustrations with the school system. But 
the years of external and fractured leadership have taken a toll in the sense that the 
district does not always have a clear sense of direction, does not trust outside 
intervention, will not act as a unit, cannot sustain momentum, and is not always confident 
that the goodwill shown by external groups and individuals will last. 
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There is good news, however. The school board leadership has reached out for 
help and has marshaled the resources of not only other big city school systems across the 
country but also of local and national foundations and organizations. The board has been 
working over the last six months to clarify its goals, is aggressively hunting for a new 
superintendent, and has retained outside consulting help to begin the process of fixing 
many of the operational problems identified in this report. It is clear that the leadership of 
the board is wide-awake and working to put the pieces together to turn around the system. 
The challenge now is to translate that determination into a coherent plan for moving 
forward. 

The other piece of good news is that the task ahead is doable. Other big city 
school districts across the country are making important strides. They are raising student 
achievement, improving operations, and regaining some of the lost public confidence. We 
have attempted to bring to Kansas City expertise from urban colleagues across the 
country who are making headway in their own communities. The following is a summary 
of what these experts are proposing to improve public education in the Great City of 
Kansas City. 



Recommendations 

The Council of the Great City Schools and its Strategic Support Teams propose 
that the Kansas City (Missouri) School District make a number of instructional, 
organizational, management, and operational changes to improve achievement, 
effectiveness, and efficiency. These proposals are summarized below — 

General 

4- Instill greater urgency in the district’s reforms and the need to improve student 
achievement. Consider convening a citywide summit. 

4 - Have the school board participate in some leadership development retreats or 
seminars to build capacity and teamwork. 

4- Continue revising and sharpening the board’s strategic plan so that it includes 
measurable goals and objectives. 

4- Consider moving more school board agenda items onto the consent calendar to 
improve the efficiency and effectiveness of board meetings and allow more time 
to focus on achievement issues. 

4- Hire a new superintendent who can not only address the instructional and 
operating issues presented in this report but also can pull the staff together in a 
good working team. 

• 4 - Put the new superintendent and all core senior central office staff members on 
performance contracts tied to districtwide achievement goals. 
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4- Require senior managers of all operational divisions to focus, connect, align, and 
direct all activities, tasks, and functions to support the district’s long-term 
direction. 

Fill key management positions with experienced personnel who have 
demonstrated success in large, complex organizations and are able and willing to 
address issues and concerns raised in this report; then, hold them accountable for 
results. 

- 4 - Establish clear lines of authority, responsibility, and accountability for the various 
aspects of the district’s operations 

4 - Convene a task force of citizens and staff to examine the savings associated with 
closing small schools and developing new school attendance boundaries. 

4- Establish an audit committee of outside citizens to review the annual audit plan 
and priorities, review individual audit findings, and monitor the administration’s 
corrective actions. 

4 - Appoint an outside professional to fulfill the functions of district treasurer and 
appoint an investment advisory committee. 

4 - Reorganize the district’s administrative structure to reflect its mission and goals 
more appropriately and to improve the district’s internal management controls 
over instruction, personnel, information, finance, and business services. 

• In the short term, reorganize the district’ s administrative structure and appoint 
a dynamic and experienced individual as chief operating officer to oversee the 
day-to-day responsibilities of personnel, information, finance, and business 
services; address the immediate issues and concerns raised in this report; and 
prepare the district to transition seamlessly to leadership under a new 
superintendent. 

• In the long term, flatten the administrative structure to ensure that the new 
superintendent has direct oversight and control over the reforms of all 
administrative units. 

4 - Charge the communications director with developing an aggressive community 
outreach and communications plan for the district and upgrading the district’s 
materials and Web site. 

Curriculum and Instruction 

4 - Signal a new sense of urgency for improving student achievement and closing 
achievement gaps in the Kansas City (MO) school district. 
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4- Schedule a series of school board and staff site visits to improving urban school 
districts to see how they are reforming their instructional systems and improving 
student achievement, and convene a set of school board- senior staff retreats on 
best practices in urban school reform. 

4 - Establish concrete, measurable goals and objectives for improving student 
achievement districtwide and school by school, and make sure that the goals 
include objectives to narrow various achievement gaps. 

- 4 - Develop stretch goals for the improvement of student achievement that go beyond 
state and federal requirements. 

4 - Evaluate principals explicitly on their ability to attain their school’s achievement 
goals in exchange for more authority over hiring and budgeting. 

4- Further refine the new curriculum and the pacing guides to give them more detail 
so teachers are clearer about the amount of time and depth that they ought to be 
devoting to each instructional objective. 

4- Consolidate the curriculum, sample Missouri Assessment Program (MAP) items, 
and Grade Level Expectations (GLEs) into a single document so that teachers do 
not have to consult so many disparate documents, and develop sample lesson 
plans in areas of weakest student achievement. 

4- Replace the current reading program with a more research-based reading 
program, and conduct a gap analysis on the new program to know where it differs 
from state standards and tests. Supplement with targeted materials. 

4 - Identify and adopt a series of Tier II and Tier El reading interventions to catch 
students as they are starting to fall behind. 

4 - Retain the current Scott Foresman /Investigations and Glencoe math programs. 

4- Revamp the district’s professional development plan by defining a new 
systemwide program around implementation of the reading and math programs, 
differentiate it by teacher experience level, and evaluate it for its effects on 
student achievement. 

4 - Establish a districtwide leadership and principals training academy and expand 
the new-teacher professional development system. 

4 - Overhaul the district’s school improvement plans so that they clearly articulate 
steps each school is taking towards improvement. 

4 - Revise the “learning walks” to include monitoring of reading and math program 
implementation but do not use them for personnel evaluation purposes. 
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4- Evaluate the coaching program for its effects on student achievement. 

4- Replace the Direct Assessment Program (DAP) quarterly assessment system with 
a new interim testing system that is better aligned with the state’s MAP test, and 
move its administration from the information technology unit to the research and 
assessment department. Eliminate the practice of having teachers predict MAP 
scores three times a year. 

4 - Develop a districtwide monitoring system to assess district progress on attaining 
its goals. 

4 - Transfer federal evaluation set-aside funds to the research unit so that it can 
secure additional staff members to handle the new data and evaluation demands. 

4 - Assign an executive director to oversee the district’s Focus Schools, the district’s 
lowest performing, and charge the new director with developing an explicit plan 
for raising achievement in those schools. Target federal Title I monies on schools 
most in need of academic improvement, rather than spreading these funds so 
thinly across the district. And develop a system for predicting when schools are 
likely to fall into “improvement” status in order to prevent their failure. 

4 - Implement a positive behavior program systemwide to prevent long-term student- 
discipline problems. 

4 - Align pre-K programs with the district’s early elementary grade programs, and 
reduce the pupil/teacher ratios in these early childhood programs to acceptable 
national standards. 

4 - Broaden the criteria for access to gifted and talented programs in order to enlist 
students who have particular promise but who may not yet have strong test-taking 
or vocabulary skills. 

4 - Retain the Achievement First initiative, but revamp it so that it places greater 
emphasis on improving student achievement broadly and building a stronger 
pipeline into advanced courses. 

Human Resources 

4 - Appoint a dynamic, experienced person who is willing and able to address the 
human resources (HR) issues and concerns raised in this report and is able to 
move the department to a more efficient, effective, and strategically positioned 
operation. 

4 - Develop a business plan for the HR department that reflects the district’s strategic 
plan, with measurable and achievable goals, timelines, performance measures, 
and a mechanism for monitoring and reporting progress. 
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4- Establish a formalized mandatory training program for new HR employees and 
provide for continued professional development and cross-training of existing 
employees. 

Organize the HR department to support specific schools by assigning individual 
staff members as one- stop- shopping contacts for staffing and other issues. 

4- Establish “help desk” functions to assist employees and job applicants through the 
HR processes and to respond to questions and inquiries. 

4- Develop policies and procedures to ensure the placement of highly qualified and 
fully credentialed teachers in every district classroom. 

4- Designate a single individual in the budget office or the HR department as the 
position control “owner” and hold that person responsible for coordinating the 
process. 

4- Establish and maintain clear and easily understood procedural manuals to define 
HR responsibilities and workflows, and to document approved processes. 

’4- Formalize more aggressive strategies to contain the rising cost of employee 
benefits. 

-4- Develop a disaster recovery plan that uses an imaging system to document 
personnel records and other key documents and stores them off-site. 

Budget and Accounting (Finance Operations) 

4 - Reassign the “interim” chief business officer as the chief finance officer and hold 
that individual accountable for all fiscal aspects of the district, including 
budgeting and functions. 

4 - Develop business plans in the budget and fiscal planning, and accounting and 
investment departments that reflect the district’s strategic plan. 

4 - Offer a formal mandatory entry-level training program for new employees and a 
continued professional development program for all existing district staff 
members who use the business and financial systems. 

■4- Move the procurement-card (p-card) program from the accounts payable unit to 
the purchasing unit to improve internal controls and to ensure that the policies and 
procedures governing the card’s use are in concert with the district’s overall 
procurement strategies. 

4 - Immediately reverse the district’s pattern of spending more than it receives in 
income, and thus spending down its operating fund balance. 
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4- Implement a multiyear forecasting mechanism to help guide financial decisions, 
including program additions or reductions, and collective bargaining negotiations. 

4- Develop a structured process for making student enrollment projections. 

Establish a staffing process that incorporates enrollment projections and approved 
allocation formulas to ensure that schools have adequate staffing and that the 
district is protected from the financial consequences of overstaffing. 

4- Assign a portion of the enrollment-driven, non-salary budgets to schools at the 
opening of the school year and adjust the final allocations after the actual 
enrollments have been determined. 

4- Hold principals accountable for overspending of their budget allocations for 
overtime and substitutes. 

4- Periodically use a modified zero-based budget-building process or similar process 
that requires a review of all activities and resource allocations to ensure that they 
are aligned with the district’s goals and priorities. 

4- Assign the district’s finance officer, rather than the internal auditor, as the 
administrative designee to respond to management letters and to ensure that 
recommendations are implemented in a timely manner. 

4- Process all grants through the grants office to ensure that they are in line with the 
district’s instructional goals, and require that the budget office review all grant 
applications for fiscal impact and that these applications are presented to the 
board for approval prior to their submission to the funding agencies. 

Establish and maintain clear and easily understood procedural manuals and 
workflows to document approved processes and define responsibilities in the 
budget and fiscal planning, and accounting and investment departments. 

Information Technology 

■ 4 - Appoint an experienced person to lead the information technology services (ITS) 
department who is able and willing to address the IT issues and concerns raised in 
this report, and is able to transition the unit into a highly effective, efficient, and 
strategically positioned operation. 

4 - Align the technology plan with the district’s strategic plan, with measurable and 
achievable goals, timelines, performance measures, and a monitoring and 
reporting mechanism to measure progress. 

T- Create an operational framework with standard procedures, processes, and 
methodologies for approaching and executing responsibilities. 
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■ 4 - Strategically reposition the ITS department within the administrative structure and 
appropriately re-title its leadership to ensure senior management support for 
integrating technology into the district’s instructional and business activities. 

4 - Reorganize the ITS department along functional lines. 

4 - Establish and enforce districtwide hardware and software standards. 

4 - Revise the technology purchasing practices to leverage opportunities to reduce 
costs and improve the quality of products and services to its customers. 

4 - Address the internal list of security weaknesses and specific system reliability 
issues. 

Facilities 

4 - Develop a business plan for the facilities department that reflects the district’s 
strategic plan, with measurable and achievable goals, timelines, performance 
measures, and a mechanism for monitoring and reporting progress in achieving 
the goals. 

4- Embark on a comprehensive school utilization study, with the goal of reducing 
the number of small and underutilized schools. 

4 - Establish stable and experienced leadership in the facilities department to address 
the facilities, maintenance, and operational issues and concerns raised in this 
report, and to transition the department into a more effective, efficient, and 
strategically positioned operation. 

* 4 - Reevaluate the district’s relationship with the management company contracted to 
oversee facilities operations. 

4 - Formalize intra- and inter-departmental communications channels to improve the 
understanding of operational issues and the coordination and planning of various 
facilities projects with other departments. 

4 - Establish a formal training program on facilities processes and procedures for 
district staff members, including a training program for entry-level departmental 
employees and a professional development and cross-training program for 
existing employees. 

4 - Reorganize the facilities department along functional lines. 

4 - Establish and maintain clear and easily understood procedural manuals and 
workflows that document approved processes, define responsibilities, and 
establish and clarify the authority for use of department budgets. 
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4- Work with the information technology services and finance departments to 
implement an effective work order system to manage projects, schedule tasks, 
track costs, and monitor performance. 

Delegate authority for the approval of project change-orders up to predetermined 
amounts to ensure the flow of work, while maintaining reasonable controls. 

4 - Invest in building automation systems for troubleshooting problems, controlling 
energy usage, and guiding preventive maintenance. 

- 4 - Provide or encourage uniforms for custodial and maintenance personnel and 
establish guidelines for mandatory personal protective equipment. 

4 - Establish a comprehensive program for the handling, disposal, and reporting of 
hazardous materials. 

4 - Develop a personnel management program to define the training and promotion 
requirements of personnel in the maintenance and operations area. 

4 - Establish procedures for providing architectural and engineering design services 
on an as-needed and expedited basis. 

Transportation 

4 - Designate a senior district employee to oversee, monitor, and manage the 
district’s transportation contracts. 

4 - Initiate a process to competitively bid the contract for Department of 
Transportation (DOT) management services prior to the expiration of the current 
contract in May 2008. 

4 - Conduct a comprehensive school utilization study with the goals of reducing the 
number of small and underutilized schools and maximizing the number of 
students who can walk to school in order to control transportation costs. 

4 - Use a computerized system to create routes and student rosters so that bus drivers 
know who is authorized to board school buses. 

4 - Review the district’s alternatives for transporting students, including public 
transportation. 

4 - Implement a formal process for hiring bus attendants, with specific criteria for 
assigning and reassigning them as needed. 

4 - Provide training for school-level personnel to ensure that student eligibility for 
bus services is based on current information about student needs. 
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Purchasing 

4- Develop a business plan for the purchasing department that reflects the district’s 
strategic plan, with measurable and achievable goals, timelines, performance 
measures, and a mechanism for monitoring and reporting progress. 

4- Establish formalized intra- and inter-departmental communications channels to 
improve the understanding of the operational issues of the purchasing department 
by schools and the coordination of contracting efforts with other departments. 

■ 4 - Establish a formali z ed mandatory training program for new employees and 
provide for continued professional development and cross-training of existing 
purchasing department employees. 

4- Take advantage of the resources of the professional organizations to which the 
district and department belong and the expertise of other local agencies. 

4 - Encourage and require the certification of buyers. 

4 - Review and evaluate each of the department’s operational processes and 
procedures to incorporate the use of automation and technology to expedite 
processing, improve efficiency, and enhance the quality of departmental services. 

4 - Reorganize the staff of the purchasing department so that buyers are assigned by 
commodities to enable them to leverage purchases and develop product expertise. 

4 - Augment the department staff with sufficient resources to monitor contract 
compliance. 

4 - Develop job descriptions, performance appraisals, and organizational charts with 
clear lines of responsibility and authority that are consistent with the requirements 
of the departmental reorganization. 

4 - Refine and augment current policies to address the board’s role in the 
procurement process, provide a formalized avenue for vendor appeals, and 
incorporate a code of ethics for purchasing staff. 

4 - Include data on the number of bidders and their relative ranking, minority 
business enterprise/women business enterprise (MBE/WBE) information, and 
specific information on why contract renewals have not been competitively bid in 
the formal reports presented to the board for approval of purchasing items. 

4 - Restrict access to the department’s bid box to one or two management personnel. 

4 - Secure the purchasing records and files and institute a system for checking out 
files. 
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4- Adopt modern procurement technologies and methodologies to enhance 
efficiencies and the effectiveness of the purchasing department. 

4- Institute a more aggressive outreach effort to potential MBE/WBE vendors, and 
collect MBE/WBE data on all purchases, not just those that are formally bid. 

4- Provide the list of identified MBE/WBE vendors, by commodity, to the 
purchasing department buyers. 

Establish quality assurance measures to evaluate vendor performance and product 
quality. 

" 4 - Revise the district’s contracting practices to leverage opportunities to reduce costs 
and improve the quality of services to its customers. 

Seek more direct vendor/manufacturer contracts, use “piggyback” contracts 
available from other governmental entities, obtain value-added propositions from 
vendors (such as extended warranties), and use multiyear contracts to help 
promote consistency and standardization. 

4- Streamline the hierarchy of requisition approvals and exercise budget controls on 
a spending-authority basis rather than an object-code basis. 

4 - Ensure that the district has the skills and resources in place to execute and 
administer the recently contracted food service program effectively. 
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I. Project Overview 



A. Overview 

The leadership of the Kansas City (Missouri) School District asked the Council of 
the Great City Schools to provide a high-level review of the system’s overall 
organizational and administrative structure and to propose ways to improve it. The 
leadership also asked the Council to review and evaluate the school district’s business 
operations and to develop proposals to improve their effectiveness and efficiency. And 
the leadership asked the Council to assess the district’s overall instructional program and 
propose ways to improve it and raise student achievement. 

In response, the Council assembled a series of Strategic Support Teams comprised 
of senior managers with extensive experience leading and managing instructional and 
operational functions in other large urban school systems across the country. To conduct 
their work, the Strategic Support Teams made site visits to the district, reviewed 
documents and data, interviewed staff members and others, and observed operating 
procedures. The Council and its teams assembled their findings and developed a series of 
proposals designed to assist the district in its efforts to improve its instruction, 
management, operations, effectiveness, and efficiency. 1 

B. Project Goals 

In the fall of 2005, the Kansas City (Missouri) School District school board and 
the district’s then-superintendent, Dr. Bernard Taylor, invited the CGCS to — 

• Provide a high-level review of the school district’s overall organizational and 
administrative structure and propose ways to improve it. 

• Review and evaluate the school district’s human resources, budget and 
accounting, information technology, facilities services, and transportation 
operations and develop proposals to increase their effectiveness and efficiency. 

In the spring of 2006, the school board also asked the Council to — 

• Assess the district’s instructional program and make recommendations for 
improving it and boosting student achievement systemwide. 

• Evaluate the school district’s purchasing operations and to make 
recommendations for improvements. 



1 The Council’s peer reviews are based on interviews of staff and others, a review of documents provided 
by the district, observation of operations, and our professional judgment. The teams conducting the 
interviews rely on the willingness of those interviewed to be truthful and forthcoming, and make every 
effort to provide an objective assessment of district functions but cannot always judge the accuracy of 
statements made by all interviewees. 
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C. Strategic Support Teams 

To conduct this review, the Council assembled six Strategic Support Teams of 
senior managers with extensive experience in curriculum and instruction, human 
resources, finance, technology, and business operations in other major big city school 
systems across the country. The teams were composed of the following members (See 
Appendix D for biographies of the Strategic Support Team members) — 

• Curriculum and Instruction 

Ricki Price-Baugh 

Director of Academic Achievement 

Council of the Great City Schools 

Maria Crenshaw 
Instructional Specialist — Math 
Richmond Public Schools 

Katy Dula 

Executive Coordinator of Educational Services — Reading 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg Public Schools 

• Human Resources 

Barbara Je nki ns 

Assistant Superintendent, Human Resources 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg Public Schools 

Lee Nichols 

Executive Director, Human Resources 
Pittsburgh Public Schools 

Andre Pettigrew 

Assistant Superintendent/ Administrative Services 
Denver Public Schools 

• Budget and Accounting 

Richard Hinds 

Chief Financial Officer (Retired) 

Miami-Dade Public Schools 

James McIntyre 

Deputy Chief Financial Officer 

Boston Public Schools 
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Dennis Pool 

Assistant Superintendent, General Administration 
Omaha Public Schools 

Lois Rockney 

Executive Director, Business and Financial Affairs 
St. Paul Public Schools 

Leonard Sturm 

Chief Financial Officer (Retired) 

Houston Independent School District 

• Information Technology 

Mike Casey 

Executive Director, Technology 
San Diego Unified School District 

Craig Honour 

Chief Information Officer (Retired) 

Duval County Public Schools 

Tom Stevens 

Chief Technology Officer (Retired) 

Denver Public Schools 

Lori Ward 

Executive Director, Information and Education Technology 
Dayton Public Schools 

• Facilities and Transportation 

Mike Contompasis 
Chief Operating Officer 
Boston Public Schools 

Bill Koehn 

Executive Director, Support Operations (Retired) 
Albuquerque Public Schools 

Mike Langley 

Executive Director, Facility Management 
Denver Public Schools 

John Lombardi 

Administrator, Transportation Services 
School District of Philadelphia 
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Michael Turza 
Director, Business Services 
Milwaukee Public Schools 

Patrick Quinn 

Executive Director of Operations 
St. Paul Public Schools 

• Purchasing 

Carol Bolen 
Purchasing Manager 
St. Paul Public Schools 

Joseph Gomez 

Assistant Superintendent of Procurement Management Services 
Miami-Dade Public Schools 

Richard Hinds 

Chief Financial Officer (Retired) 

Miami-Dade Public Schools 

Christopher Steele 

Senior Director, Department of Purchases and Supply 
Norfolk Public Schools 

Bob Watkins 
Purchasing Agent 

Metropolitan Nashville Public Schools 

The following individuals participated in five operational team visits — 
David Koch 

Chief Administrative Officer (Retired) 

Los Angeles Unified School District 

Robert Carlson 

Director of Management Services 
Council of the Great City Schools 

Accompanying the curriculum and instruction team were — 

Michael Casserly 

Executive Director 

Council of the Great City Schools 
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Adriane Williams 

Research Manager 

Council of the Great City Schools 

D. Project Activities 

The Strategic Support Teams reviewed documents provided by district staff 
before visiting the Kansas City (Missouri) School District. The teams also examined 
additional documents and reports during their visits. (A complete list of documents 
reviewed by the team is presented in Appendix B.) 

Fieldwork for this project was conducted by each of the teams during four-day 
site visits to Kansas City — September 27-30, October 11-14, October 25-28, November 
6-9, 2005, March 26-29, 2006, and April 17-20, 2006. The general schedule for the site 
visits is outlined below. (See Appendix A for detailed Working Agendas.) 

The first evening of each visit was devoted to orienting each team to the district’s 
expectations and objectives for the review, and to making last-minute adjustments to the 
working agendas. The teams used the first two full days of each site visit to conduct 
interviews with key staff members, including school principals (see the complete listing 
of individuals interviewed in Appendix C). The final day was devoted to synthesizing the 
team’s findings and recommendations, and debriefing the superintendent and senior staff. 

The Council sent draft copies of the chapters of this report to each of the team 
members for review to ensure accuracy and obtain their concurrence with its 
recommendations. The final draft was then forwarded to the district’s board and 
superintendent before the report was put in finished form. 

E. This Report 

This report organizes the findings and proposals from the teams’ work into eleven 
chapters. The District Overview Chapter is devoted to describing the basic features of the 
school district, its governance, schools, finances, and academic performance. The 
General Chapter is devoted to major organizational and operational issues and is designed 
to provide the board and the superintendent with specific proposals for improving the 
management and organizational effectiveness of the school district. The remaining seven 
chapters are directed more specifically toward managers with line responsibilities for the 
district’s instructional program, human resources, budget and accounting (finance), 
information technology, facilities, transportation, and purchasing operations. Within each 
of the operational chapters, each team’s work is organized around these headings — 

A. Introduction and Background 

1 . Organization and Administration 

2. Budget and Staffing Data 

B. Team Findings 

1 . Commendations 

2. Leadership and Management Findings 
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3. Organizational Findings 

4. Policies, Operating Procedures, and Systems Findings 
C. Team Recommendations 

F. Project Benefits 

The Council of the Great City Schools has conducted more than 130 instructional, 
management, and operational reviews in more than 35 big city school districts over the 
last seven years. The organization conducts these unique peer reviews using Strategic 
Support Teams of current and former senior managers with strong reputations for 
developing and promoting effective operations and best practices in major urban public 
school systems across the country. Our findings and recommendations are based on our 
interviews, our document review, our observations of department operations, and our 
professional judgment. 

The reports generated by these reviews are often critical, but they also have been 
the foundation for improving the operations, organization, instruction, and management 
of many urban school systems nationally. In other cases, the reports are complimentary 
and form the basis for identifying “best practices” for other urban school systems to 
replicate. 

This peer-review approach has three main benefits — 

1. Credibility. The teams are highly credible because they are made up of subject- 
matter experts who understand the issues and challenges that urban school 
districts experience and know how to provide realistic recommendations that can 
be implemented in the real world. 

2. Collegiality. By working with existing and former school administrators, the 
school district’s staff members expand the list of colleagues with whom they can 
share ideas. This collegiality promotes the sharing of efficiencies, as 
administrators benefit from the lessons learned in other large school districts 
across the country. 

3. Cost-Efficiency. Since the teams have first-hand knowledge of school district 
administration, they are able to identify issues and concerns quickly, knowing 
where and how to probe. This efficiency reduces the “learning curve” for team 
members and enables the Council to offer high-quality services at reasonable cost. 
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II. District Overview 



A. Introduction and Background 

Kansas City, located on the western edge of the State of Missouri, is part of a 
metropolitan area of about 1.6 mi llion people. The Kansas City (Missouri) School 
District (KCMSD) covers about 87 square miles and serves a population of 240,000 in 
Kansas City and the municipalities of Independence and Sugar Creek, Missouri. 

Demographics 

The KCMSD is the second largest public school system in the state. (The St. 
Louis city school system is the largest.) The district has seen its enrollment decline 
substantially over the years, although its enrollment of 27,097 students in the 2004-2005 
school year was up by 158 from the prior year. (See Exhibit II- 1.) However, preliminary 
reports indicate that enrollment declined again to 25,766 students in the 2005-2006 
school year. 



Exhibit II-l. Fall School Enrollment 
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Source: Comprehensive Annual Financial Report, June 30, 2005 

The district’s enrollment is approximately 69 percent African-American, 13 
percent white, 15 percent Hispanic, 2 percent Asian/Pacific Islander, and less than 1 
percent Native American. Eighty percent of the district’s students are eligible for a free or 
reduced price lunch subsidy. 
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Governance 

The school district is governed by an elected, nine-member Board of Education. 
Six of the board’s members represent specific areas of the district, while the other three, 
who are elected at-large, represent the district as a whole. The school board is a policy- 
making body whose primary function is to establish rules and regulations concerning 
organization, general policies, and major plans and procedures for the public schools. The 
board has four standing committees — executive, finance and audit, education, and 
government relation — and also appoints the superintendent, who oversees the district’s 
administrative operations. 

Status of Accreditation 

In October 1999, the State Board of Education (SBE) withdrew the district’s 
academic accreditation, an action prompted by the district’s failure to meet the state’s 
standards under the Missouri School Improvement Program (MSIP). In April 2002, the 
SBE granted the district “provisional accreditation,” lifting the threat of a state takeover. 
In January 2004, the SBE completed a full-scale accreditation review after which the 
district retained its provisional accreditation status. 

Status of Desegregation Program 

The state also reached a settlement in 1998 to phase out desegregation funding for 
the district. At that time, the Kansas City (Missouri) School District was receiving $110 
million in annual desegregation assistance; in 2000-01, the district received $28 million 
for this purpose. In August 2003, the U.S. District Court granted the district’s request to 
end court supervision of the 26-year-old school desegregation case. The settlement 
agreement included a payment by the state of approximately $320 million over a two- 
year period. These funds were set aside for debt service, operating expenditures, capital 
maintenance, and technology. 

District Schools 

The district operates 73 schools and centers that are supported by administrative 
offices (See Exhibit II-2). In 1998, the district converted one-half of its magnet schools to 
neighborhood or comprehensive community schools. Two high schools, three middle 
schools, and 12 elementary schools remain as magnet schools. 

Exhibit II-2. Kansas City, Missouri School District Schools 



Type 


Number 


Elementary Schools 


47 


Middle Schools 


9 


High Schools 


7 


Early Childhood Schools 


2 


Alternative Schools 


8 


Total 


73 



Source: Comprehensive Annual Financial Report, June 30, 2005 
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Organization and Administration 

The school board of the Kansas City (Missouri) School District appoints a 
superintendent of schools, who oversees the district’s administrative operations. 
Reporting to the superintendent are a public information officer, a human resources 
officer, a deputy superintendent (who serves as the district’s chief academic officer) and a 
chief business officer, who serves the role of chief operating officer. An internal auditor 
and general counsel report to the school board. (See Exhibit II-3.) 

Exhibit II-3. District Administrative Organization 




Source: KCMSD 



Budget and Staffing 

The Kansas City (Missouri) School District (KCMSD) has had trouble balancing 
its budgets for several years. Declining enrollments and the inability of the state to fund 
its foundation formula fully has resulted in shrinking revenues. In addition, levies have 
not increased in 30 years. Consequently, the district has balanced its budgets through a 
combination of expenditure reductions and ending balances. The district’s budget for 
operating expenditures for FY 2006 is $340,856,425. About 85 percent of the budget 
goes for school-level services. (See Exhibit II-4 below). 
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Exhibit II-4. Operating Expenditure Budget. FY 2006 








School Level Services 
Curriculum and Staff Development 
Business Services 
Central Administration 
Debt Services 



Source: FY 2006 Comprehensive Budget 



The school district employed more than 4,300 people, some 2,600 (60 percent) of 
whom were teachers, in fiscal year 2004-2005. The ratio of students to all teachers was 
12:1 and the ratio of students to classroom teachers was 17:1. Ninety-one percent of 
classes were taught by “highly qualified teachers” pursuant to the federal No Child Left 
Behind Act. 

Student Achievement 

Student achievement in the Kansas City School District is generally low and 
stagnant. The state administers the Missouri Assessment Program (MAP) to assess 
student performance. The test has been given in grades 3, 7, and 1 1 in communications 
arts, and in grades 4, 8, and 10 in math. 

Districtwide results in 2005 indicated that about 18.2 percent of the city’s third- 
grade children were scoring at or above the proficient level on the MAP communications 
arts test, compared with about 35.3 percent of St. Louis’ third-graders and 35.1 percent of 
third-graders statewide. In the seventh grade, some 12.6 percent of the city’s children 
were scoring at or above proficiency in communications arts, compared with 11.0 percent 
of St. Louis’ seventh-graders and 32.5 percent of seventh-graders statewide. And in the 
eleventh grade, some 7.8 percent of the city’s students were scoring at or above 
proficiency levels in communications arts, compared with 6.2 percent in St. Louis and 
22.9 percent statewide. (See Exhibit II-5.) 
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Exhibit II-5. Percent of Students Scoring at or above Proficiency on the MAP 

Communications Arts Test 



Grade 3 


Communications Arts 
Percent Scoring at Proficient or Advanced 




2000 


2001 


2002 


2003 


2004 


2005 


Kansas City 


14.8 


16.6 


19.5 


15.1 


16.3 


18.2 


St. Louis 


14.0 


17.4 


21.1 


22.7 


30.6 


35.3 


Missouri 


31.7 


31.6 


35.4 


34.1 


34.7 


35.1 
















Grade 7 


Communications Arts 
Percent Scoring at Proficient or Advanced 




2000 


2001 


2002 


2003 


2004 


2005 


Kansas City 


10.7 


12.7 


11.5 


13.2 


12.9 


12.6 


St. Louis 


12.8 


11.7 


15.5 


12.6 


12.1 


11.0 


Missouri 


32.3 


34.2 


32.0 


32.5 


31.9 


32.5 
















Grade 1 1 


Communications Arts 
Percent Scoring at Proficient or Advanced 




2000 


2001 


2002 


2003 


2004 


2005 


Kansas City 


9.2 


11.1 


8.9 


7.9 


6.4 


7.8 


St. Louis 


9.6 


8.1 


6.9 


5.1 


5.9 


6.2 


Missouri 


22.8 


22.6 


23.7 


21.8 


22.5 


22.9 



Exhibit II-6. Percent of Students Scoring at or above Proficiency on the MAP 

Math Test 



Grade 4 


Math 

Percent Scoring at Proficient or Advanced 




2000 


2001 


2002 


2003 


2004 


2005 


Kansas City 


13.3 


19.4 


15.8 


17.9 


22.8 


26.7 


St. Louis 


17.9 


19.3 


20.5 


24.1 


37.1 


36.1 


Missouri 


36.7 


37.7 


37.6 


37.2 


40.3 


43.0 
















Grade 8 


Math 

Percent Scoring at Proficient or Advanced 




2000 


2001 


2002 


2003 


2004 


2005 


Kansas City 


2.7 


4.7 


4.2 


5.2 


6.7 


6.4 


St. Louis 


4.3 


6.3 


5.3 


6.2 


6.1 


8.2 


Missouri 


14.1 


14.7 


13.7 


13.9 


13.9 


15.5 
















Grade 10 


Math 

Percent Scoring at Proficient or Advanced 




2000 


2001 


2002 


2003 


2004 


2005 


Kansas City 


2.5 


2.1 


1.9 


2.0 


1.9 


3.3 


St. Louis 


3.2 


2.6 


2.5 


2.6 


2.3 


3.5 


Missouri 


10.3 


12.7 


10.7 


12.3 


15.2 


16.6 
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The 2005 results also indicated that 26.7 percent of the city’s fourth-grade 
students were scoring at or above the proficient level on the MAP math test, compared 
with about 36.1 percent of St. Louis’ fourth-graders and 43.0 percent of fourth-graders 
statewide. In the eighth grade, some 6.4 percent of the city’s children were scoring at or 
above proficiency in math, compared with 8.2 percent of St. Louis’ eighth-graders and 
15.5 percent of eighth-graders statewide. And in the tenth grade, some 3.3 percent of the 
city’s students were scoring at or above proficiency levels in math, compared with 3.5 
percent in St. Louis and 16.6 percent statewide. (See Exhibit II-6.) 

Between 2000 and 2005, moreover, students in the Kansas City Schools made 
minimal gains in communications arts and slight improvements in math. The proportion 
of third-grade students in the city who were scoring at or above proficiency in 
communications arts increased by 3.4 percentage points in that period, compared with a 
third-grade gain of 21.3 percentage points in St. Louis and 3.4 percentage points 
statewide. In the seventh grade, city students improved by 1.9 percentage points between 
2000 and 2005 in communications arts, compared with a drop of 1.8 percentage points in 
St. Louis and a slight gain of 0.2 percentage points among seventh-graders statewide. In 
the eleventh grade, the proportion of Kansas City students scoring at or above proficiency 
on the state communications arts test declined by 1.4 percentage points over the period, 
compared with a drop of 3.4 percentage points in St. Louis and a small gain of 0.1 
percentage points statewide. (See Exhibits II 7-9.) 

In math, the Kansas City Schools posted better gains than in reading between 
2000 and 2005. The proportion of city fourth-graders scoring at or above proficiency on 
the state math test increased by 13.4 percentage points, compared with a gain of 18.2 
percentage points in St. Louis and 6.3 percentage points statewide. In the eighth grade, 
city students improved by 3.7 percentage points between 2000 and 2005 on the state math 
test, compared with a gain of 3.9 percentage points in St. Louis and 1.4 percentage points 
statewide. And in the tenth grade, the proportion of city students scoring at or above 
proficiency in math increased by 0.8 percentage points, compared with a gain in St. Louis 
of 0.3 percentage points and statewide of 6.3 percentage points. (See Exhibits II 10-12.) 

The data also indicate that Kansas City has substantial racially-identifiable 
achievement gaps. (See Exhibits II 13-14.) In general, white students in the city score 
above both African-American and Hispanic students, and score below white students 
statewide. Similarly, African-American and Hispanic students score below their racial 
counterparts statewide. African-American and Hispanic students, on average, scored at or 
above the proficiency levels at rates that were only about one-half the rate of white 
students in both communications arts and math. 

Trends in reducing the gaps showed mixed patterns. White third-graders in 
Kansas City posted gains of 5.3 percentage points in communications arts between 2000 
and 2005, compared with a 2.4 percentage-point gain among white students statewide 
over the same period. African-American and Hispanic students did not gain as fast as did 
their racial peers statewide, however. Moreover, all racial groups in the Kansas City 
school district improved their fourth-grade math scores at slightly faster rates than did 
fourth-graders statewide. 
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Exhibit II-7. Trends in the Percent of 3rd-Grade Students Scoring at or above 
Proficiency on the MAP Communications Arts Test 




Exhibit II-8. Trends in the Percent of 7th-Grade Students Scoring at or 
above Proficiency on the MAP Communications Arts Test 




2000 


2001 


2002 


2003 


2004 


2005 


Kansas City 


10.7 


12.7 


11.5 


13.2 


12.9 


12.6 


St. Louis 


12.8 


11.7 


15.5 


12.6 


12.1 


11.0 


Missouri 


32.3 


34.2 


32.0 


32.5 


31.9 


32.5 
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Exhibit II-9. Trends in the Percent of llth-Grade Students Scoring at or above 
Proficiency on the MAP Communications Arts Test 




Exhibit 11-10. Trends in the Percent of 4th-Grade Students Scoring at or above 

Proficiency on the MAP Math Test 






2000 


2001 


2002 


2003 


2004 


2005 


—♦—Kansas City 


13.3 


19.4 


15.8 


17.9 


22.8 


26.7 


-■-St. Louis 


17.9 


19.3 


20.5 


24.1 


37.1 


36.1 


Missouri 


36.7 


37.7 


37.6 


37.2 


40.3 


43.0 
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Exhibit II- 11. Trends in the Percent of 8th- Grade Students Scoring at or above 

Proficiency on the MAP Math Test 




Exhibit 11-12. Trends in the Percent of lOth-Grade Students Scoring at or above 
Proficiency on the MAP Communications Arts Test 






2000 


2001 


2002 


2003 


2004 


2005 


—♦—Kansas City 


2.5 


2.1 


1.9 


2.0 


1.9 


3.3 


® St. Louis 


3.2 


2.6 


2.5 


2.6 


2.3 


3.5 


Missouri 


10.3 


12.7 


10.7 


12.3 


15.2 


16.6 
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Exhibit 11-13. Trends in the Percent of Students Scoring at or above Proficiency on 
the MAP Communications Arts Test by Grade and Race 







Kansas City 


Grade 




2000 


2001 


2002 


2003 


2004 


2005 


3rd 


White 


24.6 


28.7 


33.7 


24.8 


27.0 


29.9 




Black 


11.9 


13.9 


16.0 


12.5 


12.9 


15.6 




Hispanic 


15.1 


12.9 


14.9 


14.4 


16.3 


17.3 


















7th 


White 


21.7 


23.1 


19.0 


25.9 


29.8 


23.7 




Black 


8.5 


10 


9.2 


9.8 


8.8 


10.1 




Hispanic 


7.4 


11.3 


10.8 


12.6 


11.6 


10.1 


















11th 


White 


19.7 


28.0 


27.0 


25.4 


20.5 


19.7 




Black 


7.5 


8.0 


6.3 


4.9 


4.4 


6.4 




Hispanic 


4.5 


5.6 


1.4 


11.3 


0.0 


6.0 






Missouri 






2000 


2001 


2002 


2003 


2004 


2005 


3rd 


White 


36.2 


36.1 


40.0 


38.9 


38.9 


38.6 




Black 


14.6 


14.9 


18.6 


16.2 


18.5 


21.4 




Hispanic 


20.4 


19.0 


21.5 


21.9 


21.0 


23.1 


















7th 


White 


37.0 


39.1 


36.7 


37.6 


37.5 


38.1 




Black 


11 


12.4 


12.2 


11.3 


10.2 


11.4 




Hispanic 


21.5 


25.4 


21.9 


24.8 


20.2 


21.9 


















11th 


White 


25.2 


25.0 


26.3 


24.4 


25.3 


25.8 




Black 


6.8 


6.8 


6.8 


6.2 


6.7 


6.8 




Hispanic 


14.4 


15 


16.8 


14.6 


14.6 


16.3 



Exhibit 11-14. Trends in the Percent of Students Scoring at or above Proficiency on 

the MAP Math Test by Grade and Race 







Kansas City 


Grade 




2000 


2001 


2002 


2003 


2004 


2005 


4th 


White 


28.1 


33.4 


26.3 


24.9 


33.3 


36.0 




Black 


9.1 


15.2 


12.8 


15.7 


20.2 


23.5 




Hispanic 


16.0 


19.0 


15.9 


16.1 


20.6 


29.4 


















8th 


White 


9.7 


12.3 


10.7 


8.6 


12.9 


12.3 




Black 


1.0 


2.8 


2.5 


4.0 


5.2 


4.7 




Hispanic 


1.2 


5.6 


5.3 


6.8 


2.9 


5.9 


















10th 


White 


7.1 


10.2 


6.8 


6.6 


6.7 


14.2 




Black 


1.3 


0.7 


0.6 


0.7 


1.0 


1.0 




Hispanic 


0.0 


1.7 


3.3 


2.1 


0.8 


1.8 






Missouri 


Grade 




2000 


2001 


2002 


2003 


2004 


2005 
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4th 


White 


42.5 


43.6 


43.4 


42.5 


44.7 


47.6 




Black 


12.8 


14.9 


15.6 


17.7 


24.2 


24.9 




Hispanic 


24.9 


27.5 


24.5 


26.9 


28.8 


31.4 


















8th 


White 


16.4 


17.2 


16.1 


16.4 


16.5 


18.3 




Black 


2.0 


2.8 


2.5 


3.0 


2.9 


3.9 




Hispanic 


7.4 


9.2 


8.4 


8.1 


7.5 


9.0 


















10th 


White 


11.9 


14.6 


12.3 


14.4 


17.8 


19.6 




Black 


1.2 


1.5 


1.2 


1.7 


2.0 


2.5 




Hispanic 


6.3 


7.5 


5.9 


8.0 


7.9 


8.3 



MAP data are also available on the performance of English language learners 
(ELL), students with disabilities (special education [SPED] students), and students who 
are eligible for a free or reduced-price lunch (FRPL). The results show that the 
performance of these groups was below the districtwide average in both communications 
arts and math, but that the percentage of third-grade English language learners scoring at 
or above the proficient level in communications and math had improved steadily between 
2001 and 2005. Gains among students with disabilities were minimal over the period. 
And improvements in math among students who were eligible for a free or reduced 
priced lunch were strong. (See Exhibits II 15-16.) 

In general, achievement of students with disabilities, English language learners, 
and those eligible for a free or reduced price lunch was low. 

Exhibit 11-15. Trends in the Percent of Students Scoring at or above Proficiency on 
the MAP Communications Arts Test by Grade, Year, Language Status, Disability, 

and Poverty Status 







Communications Arts 


Grade 




2000 


2001 


2002 


2003 


2004 


2005 


3rd 


ELL 


NA 


5.3 


3.8 


12.5 


16.4 


13.7 




SPED 


NA 


11.6 


13.9 


8.9 


9.9 


10.6 




LRPL 


NA 


14.3 


16.7 


13.2 


14.1 


16.8 




All 


14.8 


16.6 


19.5 


15.1 


16.3 


18.2 


















7th 


ELL 


NA 


0.0 


2.2 


2.0 


4.9 


4.8 




SPED 


NA 


8.2 


5.2 


4.1 


4.9 


8.3 




LRPL 


NA 


9.7 


9.7 


10.6 


10.6 


10.2 




All 


10.7 


12.7 


11.5 


13.2 


12.9 


12.6 


















11th 


ELL 


NA 


NA 


0.0 


2.9 


0.0 


0.0 




SPED 


NA 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.8 


4.5 




LRPL 


NA 


10.8 


7.5 


5.0 


4.3 


5.7 




All 


9.2 


11.1 


8.9 


7.9 


6.4 


7.8 
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Exhibit 11-16. Trends in the Percent of Students Scoring at or above Proficiency on 
the MAP Math Test by Grade, Year, Language Status, Disability, and Poverty 







Math 


Grade 




2000 


2001 


2002 


2003 


2004 


2005 


4th 


ELL 


NA 


NA 


9.5 


12.7 


12.5 


29.6 




SPED 


NA 


NA 


11.8 


9.9 


12.1 


14.8 




LRPL 


NA 


NA 


14.3 


15.6 


19.8 


25.6 




All 


13.3 


19.4 


15.8 


17.9 


22.8 


26.7 


















8th 


ELL 


NA 


NA 


4.3 


4.7 


0.0 


2.5 




SPED 


NA 


NA 


1.8 


0.6 


1.0 


2.1 




LRPL 


NA 


NA 


3.2 


4.7 


5.8 


5.6 




All 


2.7 


4.7 


4.2 


5.2 


6.7 


6.4 


















10th 


ELL 


NA 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


2.6 


0.0 




SPED 


NA 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.7 


0.6 




LRPL 


NA 


1.7 


1.3 


0.8 


1.4 


2.3 




All 


2.5 


2.1 


1.9 


2.0 


1.9 


3.3 



The district also administered the SAT-10, a national norm-referenced exam, in 
the second and ninth grades in the fall of 2005. (Until 2005, the school system had 
administered the test in grades 3-10.) Results of the 2005 testing showed that the average 
second-grader in the district scored at the 32.3 percentile in total reading and at the 35.9 
percentile in total math. The average district ninth-grader scored at the 32.0 percentile in 
total reading and 34.4 percentile in total math. The national norm is at the 50th percentile. 

Finally, performance on the ACT — the district’s predominant college entrance 
exam — was generally low and had declined between 2001 and 2005. The districtwide 
composite score was 17.7 in 2001 and 16.9 in 2005, compared with the national average 
of 20.9. In addition, the percent of district graduates scoring at or above national averages 
dropped from 10.7 percent in 2001 to 8.2 percent in 2005. The district’s ACT 
performance was highest in science in 2005 — 17.4 — and lowest in English — 16.3. About 
536 students took the ACT in 2005, a low number but one that had increased somewhat 
from the 485 students who took the test in 2001. (Lincoln High School had 20.9 percent 
of all ACT test takers in the district.) 

Exhibit 11-17. Trends in ACT Results, 2001-2005 



Year 


# Taking 


English 


Math 


Reading 


Science 


Composite 


2001 


485 


17.1 


17.0 


17.9 


18.1 


17.7 


2002 


498 


16.9 


17.0 


18.0 


17.9 


17.6 


2003 


482 


17.2 


16.8 


17.8 


18.1 


17.6 


2004 


465 


17.1 


16.8 


17.8 


18.0 


17.5 


2005 


536 


16.3 


16.4 


17.2 


17.4 


16.9 



A composite score of between 20 and 21 is generally considered to be college- 
ready. The district graduated about 1,496 students in 2005. 
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III. General Findings and Recommendations 



Commendations 

• Political Courage - The school district’s leadership had the vision and courage to 
know that the school system was in trouble and the foresight to request a 
comprehensive review of its instructional and non-instructional operations. 

• Board Leadership - The school board’s leadership and members have worked 
hard over the last six months to revamp its January 2005 strategic plan, sharpen 
its goals, and articulate indicators of progress. 

• Provisional Accreditation - The district’s leadership and staff have worked 
diligently to restore the school system’s accreditation and have obtained 
provisional accreditation from the state for the current school year. 

• Operational Reform - The school board moved aggressively on many of the 
noninstructional recommendations made in this report by naming an operational 
advisor to begin addressing many of the district’s most serious operational 
problems. 

Leadership and Management 

• Theory of Action - The school board does not have an agreed-upon theory of 
action yet about how it wants to reform the school district. This lack of consensus 
will — by default — leave it to the new superintendent to define how the system 
will advance. The risk faced by the school board in not having a consensus of its 
own is that individual board members may disagree with the new superintendent 
on his approach when they could have otherwise been pulling in the same 
direction. 

• Low Expectations - The district and its personnel generally exhibit little sense of 
urgency for reforming the district and have very low expectations of themselves 
and their students. One can see evidence of this in how school board members 
sometimes treat each other in public sessions and how the administration often 
sets the lowest possible goals for student improvement. 

• Strategic Plan - The strategic plan approved by the district in January 2005 is 
weak, largely incoherent, and incapable of driving staff behavior and district 
reform, or improving student achievement. The goals articulated in the plan call 
for continuously improving academic achievement in all K-12 programs; aligning 
goals of all programs, services, and departments with the vision and mission of 
the board; establishing spending priorities that ensure growth and continued 
development of fiscal responsibility and academic involvement; and advocating 
for all students in the interest of their academic success, well-being, special needs, 
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and safety. The strategic plan has no indicators, meaningful time frames, clearly 
defined strategies, or mechanisms to report progress. Finally, the old strategic 
plan was largely ignored by most of the district’s various departments and not put 
into operation. It is this plan that the school board has been working to overhaul 

• School Board Micromanagement - The school board has evolved positively 
under the leadership of its current president, but the board continues to devote 
consider time on minor operational issues that could be considered under a 
“consent calendar.” In addition, a review of board agendas and minutes for a 
three-month period during the spring of 2006 indicated that the board spends little 
time actually considering issues relating to student achievement and how to raise 
it. Instead, the board spends substantial time on special interest concerns, pet 
programs, and political grandstanding. 

• Change Management and Problem Solving - The district also has no strategy 
for managing the change process as the system works to improve or reform. The 
district, moreover, does not appear to have any coherent, systemwide process to 
predict problems or plan strategies for moving the system forward. For example, 
no district strategy exists for dealing with the school system’s declining 
enrollment and diminishing resources, the emergence of charter schools, or the 
system’s high student mobility rates. The district also lacks a mechanism to 
prevent or solve problems that the system knows it has. For example, the district 
is struggling with the academic performance of middle and high school students 
but has no middle school instructional programs designed to correct the deficits. 

• District Insularity - The overall culture and demeanor of the district could be 
characterized as insular, self-protective, and defensive. Personnel often appear 
suspicious of outsiders and unfamiliar with the work of urban school colleagues 
across the country who are making stronger gains. 

• High Management Turnover and Interim Positions - The constant turnover 
and the reliance on interim appointments at senior management levels have 
impacted the district’s ability to operate efficiently and effectively. The district 
has excessive numbers of senior management positions filled on an “interim” or 
“temporary” basis, resulting in tentative decision-making, inconsistent priorities, 
and a general sense of organizational paralysis. Similar outcomes result from the 
frequent turnover in high-level positions. For example — 

o Over the years, the district has had a high turnover in superintendents. 

o The chief administrative officer’s position was vacated and subsequently 
abolished in February 2005. 

o The chief finance officer assumed the “interim” responsibilities of the chief 
administrative officer and reports directly to the superintendent 
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o The human resources officer is an “interim” appointee who reports directly to 
the superintendent. 

o The executive director of information technology has been an “interim” 
appointee for almost five years. 

o The facilities department has had four directors over the past seven years. 

• General Lack of Accountability - Almost every group interviewed by the 
Strategic Support Teams, including leadership, recognized the general lack of 
accountability for district performance. This problem stems, in part, from policies 
that are not always enforced, benchmarks that are not always defined clearly, and 
the lack of consequences for inappropriate actions or the failure to take action or 
meet goals. For example — 

o No one is held explicitly accountable for the continued low academic 
achievement of the district’s students. 

o School-site administrators hire staff members without central office approval. 

o Employees begin work prior to the completion of TB tests and fingerprint 
checks. 

o Deadlines are routinely not enforced or ignored. 

o Schools and offices engage in maverick buying practices and the splitting of 
requisitions to avoid competitive bidding. 

o Some district staff members do not embrace new technologies, instead 
perpetuating old practices, such as using paper requisitions (rather than online 
Enterprise Resource Planning [ERP] requisitions) and not using the 
procurement card for purchases under $1,000. 

o Counterproductive behaviors or inefficient practices (such as resistance to the 
established purchasing procedures, circumvention of position-control 
structures, and the unilateral suspension of online receivers) have evolved 
from differences of opinion or lack of communication. 

o Certain recommendations in the auditor’s management letters have not been 
implemented on a timely basis, including the development of a “whistle 
blower” policy. 

• Small Schools and Underutilized Facilities - The board’s goal of providing 
high levels of instructional service in a cost-effective manner is undermined by 
the continued operation of very small schools and many underutilized schools. 
(This problem is discussed in detail in the facilities chapter of this report.) 
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• Charter Schools - The city has 17 charter schools that are authorized only in 
Kansas City and St. Louis. The board does not control any of the charters. 

• Rich Staffing Levels - The district enjoys abundant staffing levels, compared 
with statewide averages. (See Exhibit III - 1 below.) In reviewing the district’s 
staffing data, the teams noted an elementary school that had approximately 250 
students and a full-time principal, an instructional coach, a librarian, an art 
teacher, and a music teacher who complemented a regular classroom teaching 
staff. Most large urban school systems would consider this staffing enviable. 

Exhibit III - 1. Comparison of Missouri and KCMSD Staffing - 2004 





Missouri Schools 


KCMSD 


Percent 
of Average 


Students to all Teachers 


14 


12 


117% 


Students to Administrators 


207 


154 


134% 


Students to Classroom Teachers 


19 


17 


112 % 



Source: Missouri Department of Elementary and Secondary Education. 



• Finance and Audit Committee - The Board of Education has a finance and audit 
committee that reviews expenditure information and reports from the internal 
auditor, but does not have an outside audit committee to review audit plans, 
workload, priorities, and findings. 

• Treasurer - Unlike most other large urban school districts, the treasurer (a 
position established by state law) is selected by and is a member of the Board of 
Education rather than a staff member, independent agency, or individual who may 
report to the Board. 

• Investment Oversight - The district has an excellent set of board-approved 
investment policies, but does not have an investment advisory group comprised of 
knowledgeable citizens who can provide advice about maintenance of these 
policies, identify additional investment opportunities, and monitor investment 
transactions. 

Organizational 

• Structure - The district’s top-level organization is not structured to be a highly 
effective and efficient operation. As noted above, a number of key management 
positions, including some that report directly to the superintendent are in “acting” 
or “interim” status. Moreover, the superintendent does not have direct oversight 
of all key functions of the district, including finance, business, and technology 
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